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hardship for the children, but their tour was arranged with fre-
quent stop-overs, and there were regular pauses en route to give
them time to run and play in a pleasant roadside field. The over-
head baggage racks in the bus were turned into reasonably com-
fortable little berths with a soft blanket and a pillow for each.
After lunch sixteen of the smallest lads were boosted up to their
perches, eight on a side, and the others stretched out on the seats
for a siesta. Rector Schnitt, the good Sister, and our company
manager were watchful of nodding heads at other times, too, and
catnaps were a frequent order of the day.

They must have thrived on the regime, however strenuous it
may sound to anxious mothers reading these pages, for they
bloomed like the fat cherubs in a Renaissance painting. No
measles, mumps or other scourges of childhood assailed them while
they were in our care, nothing worse than an occasional sniffle.
Their tempers were as happy as their health, and the music that
came out of those twenty-six rosy little faces was, quite literally,
heavenly. The only tragedy was the sudden dropping out in the
middle of the season of this or that lad whose voice had begun to
change.

Nineteen thirty-seven saw the end of the Saengerknaben's tours;
the Austrian Government prohibited foreign travel. The lights
were going out in Europe one by one, the shadows closing in. I
sadly said good-bye to the Vienna Choir Boys, knowing that those
angelic voices would all too soon be raised in shouts of "Heil
Hitler/' whether they willed or not.

I have before me an article translated from the German, a his-
tory of the Wiener Saengerknaben written for our publicity staff
by two earnest Austrian ladies dedicated to the choir boys.

"The Saengerknaben are only in their infants' shoes, at the be-
ginning of a new era/' they wrote with eager conviction. "Our
work prospers and grows and is a cultural certainty of our country/'

"A cultural certainty." I wince as I read these words today, when
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